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are perpetrated under its shadow. Ever 
should Christians, who see the true nature 
of Christ’s teachings and spirit, hold fast to 
the principles of peace. The Protestants of 
France increased steadily amid fearful perse 
cutions, till, in aw evil hour, in a community 
where they greatly outnumbered the Ro- 
manists, they rose against them. The pro- 
gress of Protestantism was checked from 
that time. Eight religious wars followed, 
and it is stated that France, as a conse- 
quence, lost 1,000,000 of her inhabitants. 
Four hundred thousand Hugenots fled their 
native country. 

In speaking of the Thirty Years’ War in 
Germany, it is said: “ The cause of Protest- 
antism was in no way advanced. Protest- 
ants as well as Catholics had violated every 
principle of true religion in the contest. 
Places which were once the scenes of civili- 
zation and prosperity, were now the haunts 
of wolves and robbers. The population of 
the South and West of Germany was dimin- 
ished twenty, and in some cases fifty per 
cent.’’* 

Russia professedly began the present war 
against Turkey on account of the cruelties 
of the Turks against the Christians of Bul- 
garia. The Turks are now calling on all 
the world to protest against the nameless 
atrocities of the Christian Bulgarians and 
Russians. 

There 1s & radical difference between war 
and the ordinary function of civil govern- 
ment, and while one is consonant with 
Christianity the other is not. Nothing 
can dethrone the supreme authority of the 
commands of Christ, nor reverse the binding 
obligations upon all enlightened Christians 
to labor for the total extinction of the system 
of training men for battle, and of preparing 
for their use all the engines of destruction 
which the fertile ingenuity of man can de 
vise. 

Not Too MUcH RETROSPECTION.—There 
is one danger I would warn you against, in 
speaking to individuals personally,—avoid 
thinking after it is over that you have spoken 
so weakly; that there will not be much good 
done; or wishing that you had made this 
remark or that remark because it would 
have placed truth in a clearer light. Such 
pleas for regret are very specious, but very 
dangerous, because they are apt to cause us 
to rest the good that is to be done, upon a 
plain and powerful way of stating the truth, 
rather than entirely upon the work of the 
Holy Spirit. Just look up for help at the 
time, speak the words, and be satisfied. — Hay 
Macdowall Grant. 


* Rarclay’s “Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the 
Commonwealth.” Page 183. 
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THE INNER LIFE OF THE RELIGIOUS SO- 
CIETIES OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


BY ROBERT BARCLAY, 


NOTICE NO. III. 

In the last notice reference was made at its 
close to the sad state of the British nation at 
the time George Fox began preaching. 
Before giving an account of the rise and for- 
mation of the Society of Friends, R. Barclay 
devotes a chapter to the “ origin and history 
of the doctrine of the Inward Light, Life, 
Seed, ete., as promulgated by George Fox.” 
He thinks he traces it from Casper Schwenk- 
feld, through a portion of the Holland Men- 
nonites led by Hans de Reis, to some of the 
Mennonites of England. Unquestionably it 
is proven that Schwenkfeld held many of 
the views advocated by Fox upon this doc- 
trine, as well as upon the rites of water bap- 
tism and the use of the bread and wine. 

“The teaching of Schwenkfeld and Fox was 
identical upon three important points. First, 
on what is called the ‘Inward Light, Life, 
Word, Seed,’etc. Secondly, on ‘Immediate 
Revelation ;’ that is, that God and Christ in 
the person of the Holy Spirit, the Word of 
God, communicates with the human soul 
without the absolute necessity‘ of the rites 
and ceremonies of the church or of any out- 
ward means, acts or things, however im- 
portant they may be; and that the life-giv- 
ing power of the Holy Spirit, creating and 
upholding what is termed in Scripture the 
‘new birth,’ the ‘new man,’ or the ‘new 
creature,’ is absolutely necessary to the very 
idea of a man being a true Christian ; that 
however essential, necessary, or desirable a 
knowledge of divine things, and even of 
Holy Scripture may be, without the preseuce 
of the life-giving Spirit of Christ it is a dead 
and comparatively profitless thing. They 
did not maintain that the preaching of the 
Gospel, the diffusion of the Holy Scriptures, 
the action of the visible church in the use of 
outward means, or of anything which Christ 
had commanded to be done, was other than 
obligatory, but that in the use of right 
means the presence and living power of the 
Holy Spirit, and a vital change in the soul, 
was to be sought, and was needful to a sav- 
ing faith... Thirdly, that as a necessary 
consequence, no mere bodily act, such as 
partaking of the Lord’s Supper, or baptism, 
can give the inward and spiritual reality 
and power of the Lord’s ‘ body,’ and ‘blood,’ 
or that of the spiritual ‘ washing of regenera- 
tion;’ nor can the soul be maintained in 
spiritual union with Him by bodily acts.” 

“Asa practical inference, Schwenkfeld held 
(as did Fox), that ‘no preacher, who is not 
a pious man, and who does not lead a holy 
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life, is able to preach the gospel of Christ 
before God savingly and fruitfully, because 
a godless man can teach nothing arigbt, and 
because his preaching then does not come 
from God.’ ’’* 

Schwenkfeld, of whom some account was 
given in a recent article in Friend’s Review, 
was one of the noblest examples of a Chris- 
tian which appeared at the time of the Ref- 
ormation, ever maintaining the humility, 
gentleness and charity of a disciple of Christ 
amid disputes, discussions, and persecutions. 


“ He studied the Holy Scriptures ‘ day and | 


night,’” and from them, through the illumi- 
nation of the Holy Spirit, appears to have 
formed his judgment of what was the truth. 

There seems no reason why George Fox, 
who devoted himself so intently for years to 
the same sources of knowledge, should not 
have arrived independently at the same 
views. Barclay says: “It is possible that 
Fox was unconscious of the source of these 
ideas ;”” but his own oft quoted experience 
seems to us an obvious origin of his special 
doctrines. 

Born in 1624, and very serious and thought- 


years old when he left his home in 1643, 
and went to London, where he had an 
uncle, named Pickering, who was a Baptist. 


| more, the home of Judge Fell. 
ful from his childhood, George Fox was 19) 
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Christ.” Here, we think, is the source of his 
belief, that God deals immediately by His 
Spirit with the souls and minds of men, and 
that Christ is an ever-living Saviour. 

Fox now began preaching, and in 1648 
‘several persons seeking the Lord were be- 
come fellow-believers, and entered into socie- 
ty ” with him. 

“ The land mourned,” he says, “‘ because of 
oaths, adulteries, drunkenness, and profane- 
ness,”’ and he not only preached to the ‘‘ten- 
der” people, but to the ‘‘wickedest,” at fairs, 
market crosses, and other public places. He 
struck at sin, and appealed to people’s con- 
sciences. By 1652 he had been joined by 
several able and devoted preachers, among 
whom were Aldam, Farnsworth, Dewsbury, 
Howsgill, Camm, Audland, Naylor, Edward 
Burrough, Whitehead, Thomas Taylor, Miles 
Halhead, Richard Hubberthorne, and John 
Wilkinson. Several of these had been Inde- 
pendent preachers previously, and were men 
of some learning and eloquence. The rest 
were laymen. 

In this year George Fox visited Swarth- 
Judge Fell’s 
wife, Margaret Fell, and his family, being 


| all convinced and joining in views with Fox, 
| Judge Fell protected the new Society in the 
| limits of his jurisdiction, so far as possible, 
‘‘He appears,” says Barclay, “during the! 
five years between 1643 and 1648, to have} 


for several years. ‘‘Swarthmore Halli,” 
says Barclay, “‘ was the centre of the spiritu- 


listened to and weighed almost all the vari-|al organization of the Society of Friends, 
ous religious opinions which were current at | being secure from violation from 1651 to 


that eventful period.” He read his Bible, | 1661, during which time a great mass of 
walked in solitary places many days, sat in| letters was received from the preachers in 
hollow trees and lonesome places till night) connection with Fox, giving account of 
came on, and at last, when all his hopes were | their movements and success to Margaret 
gone of finding some one to speak “to his con-| Fell, and through her to George Fox.” 
dition,” he heard a voice which said, ‘“There| ‘‘ Their whole system of theology was a 
is One, even Jesus Christ, that can speak to| protest against the preaching of the Puritan 
thy condition ;” and when he heard it his| party,” which was strongly Calvinistic. 
heart leapt for joy. ‘‘ The Father of Life|‘‘ They taught the great masses of the people 
drew me to His Son by His Spirit.” ‘Then! that the love of God was not narrowed to a 
the Lord led him gently along, and let him | small circle of the elect, but embraced every 
see His love, which is endless and eternal. | one of His children; that Christ died for the 
That love let him see himself. It showed | sinus of the whole world. That he was not 
him that all are ‘concluded under sin,’ and | only the Saviour of the world, but the Light 
shut up in unbelief, and that Jesus Christ} of the world, and that a full, free, and effec- 
enlightens, gives grace, faith and power ;| tual offer of salvation was made by Christ 
that ali was done by Christ.” Such is| Himself, in the person of the Holy Spirit, 
the account which George Fox gives of that|to every man. If it was replied, ‘ But He 
great spiritual change which is described by | has not made this offer to me,’ it was an- 
our Lord as the New Birth. Fox was a|swered to this effect: ‘Have you no light 
young man who had striven for years to| upon the path of duty? Cease to do evil, 
perform the whole law of God, like Wesley; | learn to do well, and wait, not in the neglect 
but the result of this great change was, that | of the house of prayer and the fellowship of 
“his sorrows and troubles began to wear off, | God’s people, but meet with those who are 
and tears of joy dropped from him,” and he| seeking to worship God in Spirit and in 
saw “the infiniteness of the love of God in| Truth, and the Sun of Righteousness will at 
last shine upon the path to heaven, and you 
rform the office of a minis-| will know Christ for yourself as a living 
though he have no saving | Saviour—a Saviour who, as @ pledge of His 





*Even Baxter held, “ He may pe 
ter to the benefit of the ehureh, 
grace at all.” 
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forgiveness of past sins, will give you power | 
to become one of the sonsof God. You will 
all be taught of God, and, ‘ walking in the 
Light,’ you will be guided in your pee 
duty, and know the blood of Christ to cleanse 

you from all sin.” 

Thousands at a time listened to this good 
news, on hill sides or in the fields, at private 
houses, or in the “steeple houses,” whither 
the Friends were sometimes invited, being 
not altogether unpopular among the people. 
The effect of this preaching was wonderful. 
Thousands were converted from bad to good, 
or from good to better, and stood in faithful, 
holy lives ‘ 

By 1654 the preachers increased to sixty. 
Barclay here undertakes to prove three 
points, ‘“ First, That the preaching in the 
steeple-houses by the early Friends was a 
practice admissible under the circumstances, 
and allowed by the law and acknowledged 
custom, during the period from 1648 to 1660, 
and that Fox and his Society cannot be just- 
ly charged with conduct in the slightest de- 
gree similar to the disturbance uf the public 
worship of a congregation, or interference 





journey whithersoever he went. 





and let him speak for himself, on these and 
some other points. 





WESTERN YEARLY MEETING AND 
“THE FRIEND.” 


(Concluded from page 805.) 


1 Cor. xvi. 6., Paul proposed to winter at 
Corinth, that they might bring him on his 
11 yv., he 
desired also their friendship for Timotheus, 
and to conduct him forth in peace, that he 
might come unto him. 17 v., be was glad 
of the coming of Stephanus and Fortunatus 
and Achaicus: for that which was lacking 
on your part they have supplied. 2 Cor. 
xi. 9, he says, when I was present with you 
and wanted, 1 was chargeable (costly and 
burdensome) to no man: for that which was 
lacking to me the brethren which came from 
Macedonia supplied: and in all things I 
have kept myself from being burdensome to 
you, and so I will keep myself. No man 
should stop him of this boasting in the re- 
gions of Achaia. 2 Cor. xii. 13, Paul tells 


with a clergyman of the Established Church|the Corinthians, that while he was with 
in performance of his duty, at the present| them, and in nothing behind the very chief- 
day. Secondly, That Fox was applied to,|est of the apostles; while the signs of an 





to supply preachers for congregations who 
wanted them, and that he exercised control 
in displacing unsuitable preachers; and that 
in the same sense as the London Missionary 
Society sends out foreign missionaries, so 
Fox was the means of sending out the minis- 
ters of the Society. Thirdly, That there are 
strong reasons for believing that the early 
Society of Friends possessed a system of cir- 
cuit, or itinerant preaching (taking into ac- 
count the troubled circumstances of the 
times), nearly as complete as that of the 
Wesleyans.” 

As to the first of these we think Barclay 
gives ample proof that, with very few excep- 
tions, perhaps one or two only, bis state- 
ment is correct. As to the second, 
gives proof that sometimes Fox was 
applied to for preachers for a congre- 
gation, and that sometimes the preachers 
followed out his requests as to the places 
where they should work, and how long they 
should continue at such points, and there 
was certainly more system in the distribu- 
tion of the ministry than has existed for the 
last hundred years. But all we have read 
of Friends’ literature has produced an im- 
pression that very generally what each min- 
ister followed he believed was his special 
call to duty as to places and time, and this 
impression is not overthrown by the quota- 
tions given by Barclay, so that we do not con- 
sider that he has fully established the third 
point. But we will make further extracts, 





apostle were wrought amongst them in all 
patience, in signs and wonders and mighty 
deeds, for what was it that they were in- 
ferior to other churches, except it be that he 
was not burdensome to them. He says: “I 
seek not yours but you.” Yet in the first 
chapter, fifteenth verse, he says: “I was 
minded to come unto you before, that ye 
might have a second benefit; (16) and to pass 
by you into Macedonia, and to come again 
out of Macedonia unto you, and of you to be 
brought on my way towards Judea.” 

In Phil. iv. 14, 15, 16, 17, “‘ Ye have well 
done that ye did communicate with my 
affliction. Now, ye Philippians, know also, 
that in the beginning of the gospel, when I 
departed from Macedonia, no church com- 
municated with me,as concerning giving and 
receiving, but ye only, for even in Thessaloni- 
ca ye sent once and again unto my necessity ; 
not because I desire a gift, but I desire fruit 
that may abound to your account. But I 
have all and abound: I am full, having re- 
ceived of Epaphroditus the things that 
were sent from you, an odor of a sweet 
smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing to 
God.”’ 

Again in Phil. ii. 25: “I supposed it ne- 
cessary to send to you Epapbroditus my 
brother, and companion in labor, and fellow 
soldier, but your messenger, and he that 
ministered to my wants *::* (29, 30). Re- 
ceive him, therefore, in the Lord with all 
gladness ; and hold such in reputation: be- 
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cause for the work of Christ he was nigh | 
unto death, not regarding his life, to supply | 
your lack of service towards me.” 

Paul and Barclay agree then in the follow- 
ing conclusions, which I accept as Friends’ 
doctrine : 

1. That the ministerial gift is to be exer- | 
cised in the obedience of faith as a service 
the Head of the church requires, without 
any reference to pecuniary consideration for 
the service done. 

2. That it is the duty of the church to re 
lieve his necessary wants while he is thus 
serving it. 

3. That while it is lawful for him to re- 
ceive such support from the cbarch, he 
should not permit himself to become burden- 
some, but when he can properly do so, cheer- 
felly labor with his hands to avoid this re- 
sult. 

4. That he should watchfully avoid cove- 
tous desires, and keep his duty to Christ and 
His church before him, with sincere desires 
to be preserved faultless, thus honoring the 
cause of the Redeemer. 

5. That support to the ministry is more 
desirable to be contributed by those estab- 
lished in the truth, than by those to whom 
the gospel is first taken. (See Paul’s com- 


ments on the aid received from Macedonia 
to enable him to take the gospel to Achaia. 
Had he drawn at once on the Corinthians, 
they might have accused him of preaching 


for pay.) 


against compulsory assessments (tithes), 
and that when aid from the church is “ su- 
perfluous, chargeable or sumptuous,” i. e., ex- 
cessive, burdensome or expensive ; and when 
a bargain is made for a certain amount of 
preaching for a definite consideration. 

The remaining objection to Western 
Friends is, that they favor “calling for min- 
isters to come into their midst either to re- 
side or to engage in transient service. 
What more right or privilege has a minister 
to have a concern to visit a church with a 
view to ministerial service, than a church 
has to desire him to come to them for that 
purpose? What more right has he to tell 
bis concern than they have to tell theirs? 
Each party may have a different way to ex- 
press their desires. Does it not show a liv- 
ing concern for the pastoral care of the lambs 
as well as of the sheep? 

The Bible gives us many incidents of in- 
terest on this subject. The Apostles sent | 
Peter and Jobn to Samaria, Acts viii. 14. | 
Peter was ‘called by Cornelius to go to 
Cesarea. Acts x. 5. Barnabas went to| 
Tarsus to seek Saul, and brought him to| 
Antioch. Acts xi. 25. The church | 


deter- | 
mined to send Paul and Barnabas to| 


” 
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“a. 


Jerusalem. Acts xv. 
at Antioch called chosen men to go 
with them. The Gentiles desired Paul to 
repeat his teachings on the next Sabbath (or 


The whole church 


|oy the week between), and he complied with 


their wishes. Acts xiii. 42-44. Lydia 
called Paul and Silas to her house and con- 
strained them,and a blessing followed. Acts 
xvi. 15; &c., &. The church claims full 
powers to reprove ministers, why not desire 


'their help in turn ? 


The minister is the servant of the church, 
and it ought to be considered as mach the 
mission of the church as of the minister, 
its servant, to entertain a concern for the 
accomplishment of the Lord’s purposes in 
the earth, whether at home or in foreign 
lands ; and like the church at Antioch, Acts 
xv. 2, find it well to callon such as are blessed 
with ministerial gifts, and are believed to be 
qualified for its definite work, and like Paul 
would find that it is the will of the Lord as 
well as of the Church that they should heed 
the call. 

Has not the Society of Friends during the 
last century and a half shown a great declen- 
sion from the earnestness that marked the 
apostolic age and the devoted brotherhood 
of Christian ministers associated with George 
Fox? Is there not too much evidence of 
church apathy to-day on this subject, while 
two-thirds of the population of our own coun- 


try are presumed to be living in an uncon- 


| verted state, and the millions of Asia, Africa, 
6. The real objections to be raised are 


and the islands of the seaare in-spiritual dark- 
ness and superstition? Is it not the calling 
of the church to be engaged in a priestly 
work, and is it not well that her prayers 
should go up to heaven as incense that the 
Lord would bestow His best gifts richly and 
abuidantly upon His people, that the work 
of salvation may be hastened onward to 
the praise of His excellent name? Is it not 
as much the work of the church to stir up 
the ministry and pray for them, as for the 
ministry to be solicitous for the welfare 
of the church? In all this work we 
are simply to do the Lord’s work according 
to His own will and way. We may fail as 
much by apathy, fear and discouragement, 
as from untempered zeal, over-anxiety and 
selfish motives. We are called into difficult 
places and to stand on a sea of glass. As 
we get into the truth and abide there, the 
Lord knows how to keep both the church 
and its ministers from falling. 

I am not assuming to be the defender of 
all that may crop out in the Christian work 
among Friends in the West. Imperfections 
are apt to show themselves, East as well as 
West, when men speak and act. The Apos- 
tles were not exempt from human weakness. 
Our early Friends bave quite enough history 
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of frailty in its varied forms. We have | 
our treasures in earthen vessels. Jesus, 
came into the world that we might see a 
perfect man. The Lord can now, as He 
has done in the ages before us, bless the 
souls of many by such instrumentalities as 
frail men. I am prepared to imagine what 
apprehensions and fears eame before the 
mind of the editor of The Friend when he 
penned the editorial under review. I pub- 
lished a brief statement in explanation of 
the report referred to, assuring the reader 
that there was nota sentiment advanced | 
in that Conference that indicated a desire to 
make the work of the ministry a means of 
support, or to put it in any way under con-| 
tract for pay: and it looks to me that such | 
assurance should have disabused his mind | 
of impressions which have found expression 
in his editorial. 

I do not write this with acrimonious feel- 
ing. My desire is that our Society may be 
as it once was—a wonderful instrumentality 
in the Divine hand for the spread of Gospel 
Truth; the true exponent of primitive 
Christianity revived. To reach this we must 
learn to come together instead of scattering, 
to listen, and read, influenced by charity and 
love ; remembering that the Lord knoweth 
them that are His. B. C. Hosss. 


Bloomingdale, Ind., Sixth mo. 1877. 
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LARGE AND SMALL CONGREGATIONS. 


The advantages of large or small congre- | 
gations are often discussed, and while there 
is no positive rule, the weight of opimion 
inclines towards the latter. In a large con- 
gregation there are more social opportunities, 
more money to sustain educational or mis- 
sion efforts, and less expense to each indivi- 
dual than in a small one. But there is 
greater difficulty in making way for all the 
members to exercise their gifts usefully; | 
pastoral care is less likely to reach every | 
family, and the responsibility ismuch divided; | 
or if, as is often the case, it be concentred in | 
a few of the abler members, the rest hang 
on the outskirts of the flock, depending on 
the active ones, and liable to be dwarfed for | 
lack of having their spiritual powers exer- | 
cised by reason of use. Especially is it true | 
of the Society of Friends, that it is better to | 
subdivide large congregations, and bring 
every gift into exercise, than collect large 
numbers together to the stunting of many. 
Often a large congregation if subdivided 
would do nearly twice as much as if kept 
together. 





| sionaries in productive industry ; 
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D. L. Moody at the closing conference at 
Boston is reported to have said that he at 
one time had an ambition to have a large 
congregation. He worked earnestly, admit- 
ted members easily, and had his wish. But 
as he found many very imperfectly brought 
under the government of Christ, and as self 
began to appear, troubles arise, and disci- 
plinary measures become necessary, he had 
an ambition for a small, compact, and united 
church, which should be a power for Christ, 
in witnessing and working for His cause. 


eG ees 
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THE SLAVE TRAFFIC. 


The Anti-Slavery Reporter states, that at 


|the Annual Meeting of the British and For- 


eign Anti-Slavery Society, the assertion was 
made that, ‘“‘on the most moderate estimate 
by competent authorities, not less than 500,- 
000 natives are annually sacrificed to the 
African slave trade.” 


Missionary stations are now formed on 
Lakes Nyassa, Nyanza, and Tanganyika, 
each with its “ missionary steamer ”’ float- 
ing on these waters. Their presence is do- 
ing something to discountenance the trade 
in slaves. The practical measures proposed 
for the dimmution of the traffic were, fos- 
tering legitimate commerce, such as that in 
kndia rubber,whica was exported from Zan- 
zibar last year to the amount of $500,000 ; 
the instruction of the natives by the mis- 
the inter- 
vention of the English Government in es- 
tablishing a consul on Lake Nyassa with an 
armed steamer, and in inducing an agree- 
ment between the Khedive of Egypt and 
the King of Abyssinia, whereby the latter 
might have a free port for commerce ou the 
Red Sea ; and the extension northward from 
Cape Colony to the Zambesi, of British 
protection and sovereignty. Any influence 
which may be brought to bear on the Turk- 
ish Government, whereby the demand for 
slaves in Constantinople and in Arabia can 
be removed, would be one of the most 
effectual means to stop the fearful commerce 
in human beings. 


THEORETICAL GoopneEss.—Going over the 
theory of virtue in one’s thoughts, talking 
with and drawing pictures of it—this is so 
far from conducing to form a habit of it in 
him who thus employs himself, that it may 


harden the mind in a contrary course, and 


| render it gradually more insensible, that is, 
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form a habit of insensibility to all moral 
considerations.— Bishop Butler. 


——_ --o2 —______ 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE MALAKANS OR MOLOKANI. 


Those who have read the account of the 
Malakans of Russia, given by Stephen Grel- 
let, will be interested in the account of them 
given by D. Mackenzie Wallace in his re- 
cent valuable work on Russia. Stephen 
Grellet was told by those he met of this re- 
ligious society, that there were others 
under the same name who differed 
in some degree from themselves, ‘“ who 
in every respect resembled the spiritual 
Christians (as those Stephen Grellet con- 
versed with called themselves), except that, 
like the Jews, they scrupulously keep the 
seventh day of the week, and abstain from 
eating swine’s flesh, or those animals de- 
scribed in Scripture as unclean.” 

It was this class with whom D. M. Wal- 
lace came in contact. He says, “I heard a 


great deal about a peculiar religious sect 
called Molokani, and I felt interested in 
them because their religious belief, whatever 
it was, seemed to have a beneficial influence 
on their material welfare. Of the same race, 
and placed ih the same conditions of the 
Owhodox (Greek Church) peasantry around 


them, they were undoubtedly better housed, 


better clad, more punctual in the payment}. 


of their taxes, and, in a word, more prosper- 
ous. ‘Long accustomed to extortion and 


persecution,” they declined to inform him of | 


their doctrines, supposing him to be a gov- 
ernment spy. At length he was referred to 
Alexandrof-Hai, “a village situated on the 
borders of the Kirghis Steppe,” as the place 
where their doctrines were professed in their 
purity. One evening he “arrived at this 
centre of the Molokani faith, and was hospit- 
ably received by one of the brotherhood.” 
Disclosing his desire to learn their tenets, his 
host promised tofurnish those who would dis- 
cuss it with him. ‘“‘ Next evening he kept his 
promise with a vengeance. Immediately after 
the tea-urn had been removed, the door of the 
room was opened, and twelve peasants were 
ushered in!” Somewhat embarrassed, he 
proceeded to a discussion, and records the 
result. Their knowledge of Scripture was 
extraordinary. ‘Three or four of them 
seemed to know the whole of the New Tes- 
tament by heart.” ‘After four hours, during 
which they maintained the most unruffled 
temper and courtesy, he concludes from this 
and many other conversations at distant parts 
of the empire, ‘‘that the doctrines of the Molo- 
kani have a strong resemblance to Presby- 
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terianism. There is, however, an important 
difference. Presbyterianism has an ecclesi- 
astical organization, and a written creed, 
and its doctrines have long since become 
clearly defined by means of public discus- 
sion, polemical literature, and general assem- 
blies. The Molokani, on the contrary, have 
bad no means of developing their fuadamen- 
tal principles, and forming their vague relig- 
ious beliefs into a clearly-defined logical 
system.” . . ‘‘ Besides this, their fundamen- 
tal principles allow great latitude for indi- 
vidual and local differences of opinion. 
They hold that Holy Writ is the only rule 
of faith and conduct, but that it must be 
taken in the spiritual, and not in the literal 
sense. As there is no terrestrial authority 
to which doubtful points can be referred, each 
individual is free to adopt the interpretation 
which commends itself to his own judgment. 
This will no doubt lead ultimately to a 
variety of sects.” .. . . For their ecclesias- 
tical organization, the Molokani take as their 
model the early apostolic church, as depicted 
in the New Testament, and uncompromis- 
ingly reject all other authorities. In accord- 
ance with this model, they have no hierarchy 
and no paid clergy, but choose from among 
themselves a presbyter, and two assistants, 
men well known among the brethren for 
their exemplary life and kuowledge of the 
Scriptures, whose duty it is to watch over 
the religious and moral welfare of the flock.” 
S. Grellet says that, on all cardinal points, 
. “we might suppose they were thoroughly 
acquainted with our Religious Society, but 
they had never heard of us or of any people 
that profess as we do.” . . ‘‘ Their ministers 
are acknowledged in much the same way as 
ours.” Of elders they said, ‘‘We do not 
appoint them, but when any one among us 
grows up to the state of a father or mother 
in the church, we acknowledge them in the 
office for which the Lord has qualified them; 
they do the work of fathers and mothera.” 
D. M. Wallace continues: ‘On Sundays 
they hold meetings in private houses —they 
are not allowed to build churches —and 
spend two or three hours in Psalm singing, 
prayer, reading the Scriptures, and friendly 
conversation on religious subjects.” If any 
one has doubts on any point, it is discussed 
at the meeting by the examination of texts 
bearing on it, and if no decision is arrived at 
it is left open. ‘There exists among the 
Molokani a system of severe moral supervis- 
ion. If a member has been guilty of drank- 
enness, or any act unbecoming a Christian, 
he is first admonished by the Presbyter in 
private, or before the congregation, and if 
this does not produce the desired effect, he 
is excluded for a longer or shorter period 
from the meetings and from all intercourse 
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with the members. In extreme cases ox.| 
pulsion is resorted to.” The origin of the 
sect is unknown. It numbers “ probably 
several hundred thousand.” 
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THE INDIAN WORK. 

The ‘‘ Washington Committee ” as a sub- | 
committee of the Associated Executive | 
Committee of Friends on Indian Affairs, met 
in Washington on the Ist inst. Reports} 
from various Agencies recently received show | 
that while the work goes on well in the main, | 
it yet requires unceasing energy, unrelaxed | 
vigilance, the greatest care in the selection | 
of subordinates, and that it cannot be car-| 
ried on as it should be, without again employ- | 
ing a General Agent to act for the Commit. | 
tee during the intervals of its meetings. 

In order to curtail expenses, after Dr. Wil- | 
liam Nicholson was placed in the office of 
Superintendent of the Central Superintend- | 
ency, the Committee concluded to forego the 
employment of a General Agent, only secur- | 
ing the aid of our late beloved friend, Ed- 
ward Earle, to represent us in Washington 
during the sessions of Congress. He has 
been taken from us, and the success of the 
work demands that a suitable man should be 
chosen in his stead. 

The Agents and workers need the comfort 
and often the friendly advice of such a 
Friend. He can afford much help to them 
in the selection of teachers and other em- 
ployees ; he can visit the Reservations from 
time to time, acquaint himself with their 
needs and situation, and help at once the| 
workers, the Committee, and the Govern-| 
ment. ° 

Friends, as Christians, justly decline all 
participation in war. But we should be 





willing to do such service for the welfare of 
our nation as we may. True Christian feel- 
ing includes true patriotism, and hence we | 
should labor faithfully in the field to which | 
we have been called by our rulers. 

The obligation we owe as Christians to! 
the Indians is great. 


We are moved by all | 
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that Christ teaches of duty and of self-sacri- 
ficing love to the poor, degraded, and ignor- 
ant, to help the Indians. Moreover, all his- 
tory and all the Bible teaches that God's 
moral government involves the great law of 
retribution. As surely as this is the case 
this nation will suffer severely for the injus- 
tice, dishonesty, and perfidious cruelties to 


| which the native race has been exposed. As 


we love our nation, as we regard the peace 


}and prosperity of our children, we are 


bound by the highest obligations to do all in 
our power to avert from it and from them, 
the just puni-hment of a “just God.” 
Another thing this Indian work proves, 
Only that faithfulness to Christ speaking in 
the conscience, which led our forefathers to 
prison and to death rather than to wrong their 
consciences towards God in.a word or a gest- 
ure, will suffice to-day to enable men to 
withstand the temptations to which an In- 
dian Agent is liable. If there yet remain 
(as we trust there are many) Quakers who 
would die rather than consent to direct or 
indirect dishonesty, these are the 
needed for Indian Agents. ‘ 
Letters of Elkanah Beard inform us t@at 
men are needed to preach the gospel to these 
people. All this requires money—but our 
Heavenly Father never places plain duties 
before us withodt helping us to fulfil them, 
and even amid these difficult times we should 
not withhold our hands from giving freely to 
this and other measures to promote the 


men 


kingdom of Christ, and the salvation of 
souls. 
The Committee ought really to have 


$5,000 this year instead of $2,000, in order 
to carry forward the work in all its branches. 





NOTICE.—The Advertising Sheet of this journal 
will be discontinued after this number. Some school 
notices, received too late for insertion therein this 
week, will appear in our next. 





DIED. 

VORE.—Suddenly at West Branch, Iowa, on the 
5th of Sixth month, 1877, Amanda E. Vore, in the 8th 
year of her age. Being a member of the Band of 
Hope and otherwise associated with the interest of the 
junior members of Society, she is greatly missed by 
all. But thus the buds are broken from the stem to 
bloom in fields of light and glory above. 

GRIMES.—On Seventh mo. 15th, 1877, at his resi- 
dence, Brooklyn, N. Y., James Grimes, in the 6oth 
year of his age. 
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bathed in tears, which they invariably tried 
to keep us from seeing.” 

“The children, numbering thirty, from 
the Ottawa school, made a fair showing in 
their exercises, but most of them appeared 
timid, and spoke in too low a voice. Next 
appeared on the stage Emmeline Tuttle, 
a ; with the Quapaw and Modoc children. 

Dear friend O. F. Coffin, Their Sede were singing, temperance 

‘On the 24th (First-day), Agent H. W. | dialogues, ete. I put a good many questions 
Jones, of the Quapaw Agency, took us to|to the children, of a religious character, and 
the Wyandotte Mission, where at 3 Pp. mM. we|their answers were mostly in Scripture 
had a meeting with the school children, and | terms. I also catechized in geography and 
a few Indians who came in from the neigh-| they readily and correctly answered nearly 
borhood. We staid the night there. Most|every question.” . . In the afternoon of the 
of the children seemed at first afraid of us,|second day the Peoria school was ex- 
but making ourselves quite social, a number | amined. “Their exercises were interest- 
soon talked freely. They are making fair|ing and instructive, being a kind of 
progress, and most of them appeared con-! recapitulation of their Bible-school lessons 
tented and happy in their Mission home. |for some months. The teachers and work- 
At the evening collection several of them/ers in these schools deserve great credit 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF ELKANAH BEARD, 
NOW VISITING THE INDIAN AGENCIES. 


“ Fort Sill, Indian Ter., Seventh mo. 9th, 1877. 


repeated texts of Scripture, and they sang a 
number of hymns during our visit. They | 
enter into the spirit of song with more zest 
than any other exercise we witnessed. 
Near by this Mission-school is a meeting- 
house, in which for some time a meeting 
was regularly held, but owing to some dis- | 
sensions among the members, the minister 
(a native) became discouraged, and the 
meeting has gone down. We think if a 
proper pastoral care was extended in the 
vicinity of this mission there might be a 
good deal done, and a church organized that 
would be creditable to the Society. This 
work cannot be accomplished by those at 
work in the school and on the farm. They 
are Government employees, and feel that 
they have already upon their hands all they 
can get on with.” a 

‘‘We were requested by some of the | ndians 
to furnish them with a preacher, who would 
not only preach, but visit from house to 
house, and give religious instruction. We 
could not give any assurance of anything of 
the kind, but hope something more may be 
done.” They witnessed the payment of the 
Shawnees and Peorias, and staid at the 
Quapaw mission on the night of the 27th. 
They’ visited the Poncas, who are a tribe 
just removed from Dakota to the Quapaw 
Reservation. 

On 6th, 7th, and Ist days, a pic-nie of the 
children of the various schools was held, 
under the care of their teachers, interspersed 
with school exercises, dialogues, recitations, 
etc., and instruction on temperance, ete. 

A part of the time each day was allotted 
for religious exercises. Of one of these E. 
B. says: “ The audience in the grove num- 
bered several hundred, and the order and at- | 
tentiou were very gvod. The Indians are | 
considered unemotional, but we saw several } 


; Was a success. 


| Modoe 


fur the proficiency of their scholars.”’ 
The next exercises were short speeches 


‘on temperance, education, and religion, by 


the principal men of the Indians. Just as 
the Ottawa chief took the floor, ‘a company 
of the Poncas, headed by their chief, all rid- 
ing on ponies, came in sight. They were 
dressed in wild Indian costume, carrying 
bows, knives, and tomahawks. They at- 
tracted so much attention that the speaker 
had to await their arrival and introduction 
by hand-sbaking. 

“ After this the Ottawa chief resumed the 
floor, and with deep feeling and earnestness 
recounted the blessings derived from civiliza- 
tion and Christianity, thanking Friends for 
what they had done for them. His closing 
remarks were most touching as he gave the 
new comers an assurance of warm welcome, 
and that his people would give them the 
right hand of fellowship in all things that 
pertained to their general welfare.” Big 
Elk, the Ponca chief, responded favorably. 
‘‘They wanted to join their Indian friends 
in education and temperance, expecting the 
Great Spirit to bless them in all their under- 
takings.” 

“On First-day, by 10 a. M., a pretty large 
congregation. was gathered. The meeting 
for worship lasted about three hours, and 
The afternoon meeting was 
not quite so satisfactory. The weather was 
very warm, and the people tired. Near the 
close of the meeting Bogus Charlie, the 
chief, said: ‘We no talk much. 
We feel heap. My people no get drunk. 
We-work aplenty. We stay home, children 


|go to school; learn fast, come home, teach 
jus plenty. 


We try to do right; work in 
We do 


day, stay home and rest in night. 
So 


well. WelInjun no more. We happy. 
no more,’ ”’ 
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‘Taken altogether the meeting has been a| been brought to Jesus who were wandering 
decided success. Eleven tribes or bands} on the boundary of superstition and death ; 
were represented. Many of the leading In-| for this we may rejoice and be thankful. 
dians expressed a hope that such meetings} Thou wilt be glad to hear that the people 
might be held in different parts of the/at Mansourieh, who were quite dead in ig- 
Agency, so that all their people might have | norance, became awakened by the means of 
an opportunity of seeing one another, and|the two schools we have opened there, and 
having the Gospel preached. We were par-|by the gospel preached to them. I trust 
ticularly pleased with the good order and|we may be able to bring many souls to 
general social and religious feeling that was | Christ from that village. 
prevalent.’’ Soreify Douanie is such a good pious 

“This agency is certainly in a very prom-| teacher that she is getting on very satisfac- 
ising condition; crops good, both corn and|torily with the girls. Alexander, the teacher 
wheat. The people live in comfortable|of the boys’ school, was at one time the 
houses, and are supplied with household and | Deacon of the Greek Bishop. He is getting 
kitchen furniture. Nearly all have great|on very nicely, and has asked for member- 
confidence in Agent Jones, and his manner} ship in our church, and is really an enlight- 
of treating them is creditable to the Society | ened young man who may become an instru- 
of Friends and the general Government.” | ment in the hand of Jesus for the salvation 

“That which now seems most wanting is a| of many of his people. 
practical religious teacher and preacher, to| I think thou wilt remember that the 
hold meetings in different parts of the| priests had opened a school for the Govern- 
Agency. We have no doubt but many | ment of Lebanon, in opposition to our school 
would soon profess Christianity and come to| at Brumana. It came to pass that the Turk- 
a saving knowledge of gospel truth. The/|ish-Russian war, as well as other circum- 
work, to be effective, needs to be regular|stances, compelled the Pasha to stop the 
and continuous, not a passing visit as ours} Government schools at Brumanaand through- 
is.’ out the whole of Lebanon. The children of 

In a later letter E. B. says of the}that school as well as the teachers thereof 
Kiowa and Comanche Agency: ‘ We have| have already joined our school, so that we 
been treated very kindly by the Indians, and | have two school rooms full of children. In 
trust we have made an impression on some | each room we have forty boys, even in this 
of them for good. It is our purpose to| time when the people use their children in 
re-visit Fort Sill in a few weeks, and have/| the field and at home, in the silk-worm busi- 
further service with the Indians. The work | ness. 
is an arduous one, attended with many diffi-| It is of immense importance and a bless- 
culties, but after summing all up as best we|ing that we have the bridle of education 
can, we are very favorably impressed with| wholly in our hands. Of course the priests 
the administration of the affairs in the Qua-| will try again to oppose us, by opening, per- 
paw and Fort Sill agencies.” haps, another school, but nevertheless vic- 

On their way to Wichita Agency they | tory remains on our side. 
were upset into the river, but got to the; Our girls’ school at Brumana is getting 
Agency about midnight, were kindly cared |on very nicely, dear Hanni Ferach is doing 
for, and in a few days were as well as ever. ; her work faithfully. 





They were at their meeting on First-day, 


Ibrahim Tasso is at the American Prot- 


Seventh mo. 15th, ‘‘and warmly welcomed |estant College at Beirit, to fit himself for 


after the meeting by nearly all of them. 


general meeting is appointed for next First- 
day.” 


‘\every side to take poor children. 





FRIENDS’ SYRIAN MISSION. 


Th. W. to E. J.: 


My dear beloved friend.—The Mission | protection can be granted. 


A | the first position in our new institution. 


Our Training Home is getting on very 
well; we have many applications from 
The 
building has given me much to do, and I get 
very weary. 

The war in Turkey is felt in this country. 
We are however more atrest than the Chris- 
tians at Jerusalem, Damascus, Aleppo, Hums, 
and Hamath,where no European or American 
In Beirit it is 


work here is prospering; the gospel light is| pretty safe, and also upon this mountain. 
shining, and enlightens many hearts in| But the safest place of all is the Name of 


which darkness was ruling before. 
Mission has done a great work in bringing 


The | the Lord, which is a strong fortress. 


Please salute all our dear friends in New 


about religious liberty, as well as liberty of| England, and do not forget our little band of 


conscience, but best of all, many souls have| Christians who constitute the Monthly 
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Meeting at Brumana, and pray for us as we 
do for you all. 

Thy affectionate fellow-worker for our 
Heavenly Father. 

Tu. WALDMBIER. 

THE total expense of the schools in New 
York last year was $3,371,694; in Boston, 
$2,081,643; in Philadelphia, $1,634,653; 
in St. Louis, $1,171,093 ; in Chicago, $859, 
303; in San Francisco, $700,147; in Balti- 
more, $677,986. The average expense per 
capita of pupils in schools is as follows: 
Baltimore, $22.22; Boston, $36.85; San 
Francisco, $31.85; New York, $28.64; New 
Orleans, $28.26; St. Louis, $27.43; Pitts- 
burg, $27.11; Cincinnati, $24.74; Washing- 
ton, $22.80; Nashville, $22.64; Cleveland, 
Ohio, $22.30. The salary of Principals of 


grammar schools is, in Baltimore, $1,500; 
in Boston, $4,000; in New York, $3,000; 
in Brooklyn, $2,250; in St. Louis, Cleve- 
land and New Haven, $2.000 each. 


—- - 


Never ForGet ANYTHING.— A success- 


bi 
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last of the three he was utterly changed in 
this respect. He did not forget a thing. 
His forgetting, he found, was a lazy and 
careless habit of the mind, which he cured.— 
Country Gentleman. 
SPIRITUAL LIFE. 

From an Address by Pastor Theodore Monod, at 

the General Presbyterian Council, Edinburgh, 


Spiritual life,which is not to be confound- 
ed with mere religious activity (any more 
than a man is to be confounded with an 


‘automaton), has its source in the Holy 


Spirit. It is, in fact, the life of the Spirit, 
manifested in and through the mind, the 
heart, the conscience, the will, the whole 
moral nature of regenerated man. It is not 
the necessary result of correct intellectual 
conceptions. This is often assumed, or even 
logically demonstrated to be the case; mere 
head-belief being mistaken for that faith of 
which the Apostle says, ‘‘With the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness.’’ 

But we need not go far into the study of 
story, or of things around us, or of our own 


ful business man told me there were two | life, to perceive most distinctly that holiness 
things which he learned when he was eigh-|does not follow orthodoxy as a matter of 


teen, which were ever afterwards of great 
use to him, namely, “never to lose any- 
thing, and never to forget anything.” An 
old lawyer sent him with an important 
paper, with certain instructions what to do 
with it. “ But,” inquired the young man, 
‘‘suppose I lose it; what shall I do then?” 
The answer was with the utmost emphasis, 
“You must not lose it!” ‘I don’t mean 
to,” said the young man, “ but suppose I 
should happen to?” “But I say you must 
not happen to; I shall make no provision 
for any such occurrence; you must NoT lose 
wt!” This put a new train of thought into 
the young man’s mind, and he found that if 
he was determined to do a thing he could 
do it. He made such a provision against 
every contingency that he never lost any- 
thing. He found this equally true about 
forgetting. Ifa certain matter of importance 
was to be remembered, he pinned it down 
on his mind, fastened it there, and made it 


lealls for holiness. 


course. Sound views may co-exist with 
unsound temper and conduct; it is one 
thing “to hold the truth,” another thing to 
be held and governed by the truth. Our 
Lord commended the teachings of the Phari- 
|sees, while He condemned their practice: 
“Do ye not after their works; for they say 
‘and do not.” (Matt. xxiii. 3). Soundness 
of doctrine (the importance of which can 
|hardly be over-rated) cannot of itself pro- 
| duce, still less can it stand in stead of, *‘ the 
fruit of the Spirit, which is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance.” 

Spiritual life, fresh from its fountain and 
ever flowing, is the one secret of holiness, 
happiness, and fruitfulness, for the Church 
of God. At no period in her history bas it 
been to her a more pressing necessity, a 
more imperative duty, than it is now. 

I. The present condition of the world 
Our age glories in its 


| 


| 





stay. He used to say, ‘‘ When a man tells|impartial (not always impartial) study of 
me that he forgot to do something, I tell facts ; let it meet Christianity at every turn, 
him he might as well have said, ‘I did not | in the shape of a fact, as the visible manifes- 
‘care enough about your business to take the | tation of an unseen purity and power, of an 
trouble to think of it again.’” I once had |all-pervading love. As has been excellently 
an intelligent young man in my employ-/said, the great argument in favor of the 
ment, who deemed it a sufficient excuse for|supernatural is a supernatural life. The 
neglecting any important task to say, “I |present condition of philosophy and of 
forgot it.” I told him that would not} morality has many features in common with 
answer. If he was sufficiently interested, | the period of the first planting of the Chris- 
he would be careful to remember. It was|tian Church. The only weapons that can 
because he did not care enough that he|gain the victory now, as they did then, are 
forgot. I drilled him with this truth. He | the faith and life of the apostolic age. 

worked for me three years, and during the' II. The spiritual state of Christendom as 
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a whole points to the sameconclusion. We 
have fondly imagined that we would win 
over the world by some degree of conformity 
to its principles, and we have ourselves, to 
no small extent, been won over by the world. 
The salt has lost much of its savor, the 
light has burned dim ; tho membership, the 
eldership—shall I dare to say, even in some 
respects, the ministry, of all the churches, 
have oftentimes exhibited such discrepancies 
between theory and practice—so much of 
human wisdom, human contrivance, not to 
say human ambition and passion,—that we 
have given others occasion to say what a man 
of the world once said to me: ‘Some peo- 
ple I know tell me they are saved; I can’t 
help asking them what they are saved from, 
seeing that their life and conversation are 
very much like my own.” It is time for 
every one who professes to belong to Christ 
to give an honest answer to the Master’s 
question: ‘‘ What do ye more than others ?” 
(Matt. v. 47). 

III. Nor is the Church anconscious of its 
need; and this is another reason why we 
should earnestly seek for spiritual life. 
Through the grace of God, a hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness has _ been 
awakened in many hearts, and craves satis- 
faction. The standard of “ Holiness to the 
Lord ”’ has been lifted high. Blind indeed | 
and ungrateful would we be did we not ac- 
knowledge that a spirit of inquiry on the 
subject of spiritual life is spreading through | 
our churches; yea, that many a soul of late | 
years has been led to exclaim more joyfully | 
than it had ever done before, ‘‘O taste and 
see that the Lord is good, blessed is the man | 
that trusteth in Him.” vce 

Is it alleged that in this seeking after a 
better life there has been much that is crude 
or obscure, exaggerated or fanciful, mistaken 
or one-sided? What if it should be true? 
If there be straws or sticks floating down a 
river, shall we call it a river of stieks and 
straws, and refuse to draw water therefrom ? 
Besides, if, in spite of mistakes (and the 
greater any one may think them to be, the 
stronger the argument),—if, I say, in spite 
of such mistakes, many souls have seen their 
youth renewed like the eagle’s, must there 
not be some great underlying truth, or 
aspect of truth, now being brought more 
clearly to light, which, if we overlook, we| 
shall fail in a blessing God has in store 
for us? 

If one-sidedness in the exposition of Serip- 
tural truth be, as it is indeed, a serious error, 
let us consider whether we have not com- 
monly fallen into such an error ourselves, 
Dwelling on ju-tification, not too strongly, 
need I say, but too exclusively, and leaving 


| again. 
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definite commands and of the most precious 
promises of God in reference to the fulness 
of the surrender He requires, the fulness of 
the trust He encourages, the fulness of the 
obedience He expects, and the fulness of the 
grace He has provided and secured for us in 
Christ Jesus. While we have repeated with 
the Apostle Paul that “we are made the 
righteousness of God in Christ,” have we 
been equally mindful of the solemn words of 
the Apostle John, “Little children, let no 
man deceive you: he that doeth righteous- 
ness is righteous, even as He is righteous” 
(1 John iii.7)? Have we clearly understood, 
acted upon, enforced upon others, as a prac- 
tical as well as a doctrinal truth, our freedom 
from the dominion though not from the pres- 
ence of sin, through the death of Christ? 
Is the sixth chapter of Romans, is the first 
Epistle of John, real to us? 

Do we fully assent to the following words 
of an eminent servant of God, whose honored 
name it is peculiarly appropriate to mention 
in this Council and at this moment? I refer 
to Dr.Candlish, in his Lectures on the First 
Epistle of John: ‘‘ We are to proceed upon 


the anticipation, not of failure, but of success, 


in all holy walking and in every holy duty; 
not of our sinning, but of our not sinning. 
And we are to do so because the things 
which John writes unto us make the antici- 
pation no wild dream, but a possible reality. 
We must assume it to be possible not fo sin 
when we walk in the open fellowship of 
God, and in His pure, translucent light; es- 
pecially not to sin in this or that particular 


} way in which we have sinned before, and in 


which we are apt to be afraid of sinniug 
For practical purposes this is really 
all that is needed, but this is needed. ... . 
Let me hear John’s loving words: ‘ These 


|things write I unto you, that ye sin not.’ 


Believe ‘these things.’ realize them, act 
upon them, act them out. They are such 
things as, if believed, realized, acted upon, 
and acted out, will make it possible for you 
not tosin. This is what you are to aim at, 
and you are to aim at it as now possible.” 
Is this, to us, mere religious speculation— 
‘an ideal, as we are fain to call a clear com- 
mand which we thus most respectfully do 
away with? Or is it plain, sober, Scriptu- 
ral truth, not contradicted, but supplemented,’ 
by that other truth which follows close upon 
it—‘ And if any man sin we have an Advo- 
cate with the Father?” Are there not some 
passages of Scripture concerning which we 


| have been more anxious to guard our hear- 


ers against what we thought the text does 
not mean, than careful to explain what it 
'does mean? Have we preached sanctifica- 
tion, not simply as a consequence, but as a 





comparatively out of sight some of the most 


part, of salvation,; and Christ, not only as 
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POISONED SLEEP. 


the Redeemer and Reconciler, but as the} 
very Life of God in thesoul? Have we not —_— 
been disposed, in short, to consider sanctifi-| Sleep is a boon commonly regarded as 
cation rather as our work (with the help of} priceless ; but it may be purchased too dear- 
the Spirit), than as the work of the Spirit,|ly. The medical profession has a keen inter- 
in and through our own prayerful, trustful,| est .in the growing practice of habitual 
willing, docile activity? Have we remem-| recourse to sleep-potions, because it is with 
bered the Shorter Catechism, which teaches | the connivance of the profession, if not under 
us, in accordance with Holy Writ, that sanc-| its specific advice, that these soporific poisons 
tification is the work of God’s free grace?” | are employed. We think the time has come 
The more firmly grounded the foundation| when some strong means should be taken to 
of our faith, the more inexcusable are we if) clear medicine from the reproach of counten- 


we leave it without its intended superstruc- 
ture of ‘ righteousness, peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost,” thus giving occasion for others 
to persist in their vain attempt to raise the 
superstructure without the foundation.— 
The London Christian. 


_ 


Disease Germs.—Mothers know too well 
what is meant by the word “thrush,” or 
“sprew,” that mouth malady too common 
with little children. .... At a recent 
meeting of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Professor Leidy exhibited a mouse with lit-| 
tle curdy patches on its ears, face and nose. | 
Mr. Indifference would have passed the mat- 
ter by as a stupid trifle; and a spurt of insa- 
pience escaped one of the wise men, who 
wished to know “what the muss was.” 
However, little Mus musculus was regarded 
as an abnormal case, and a proper subject of 
scientific inquiry. The query was now, | 
“What ailed the little fellow, and where 
had he been?” At this juncture the micro- 
scope spoke out in meeting, declaring with 
authority that the white spots were colonies 
of a parasitic fungus; and, strange to tell, 
they were as much like the thrash fungus 
as one pea is like its fellow in the same pod. 
The truth told, Mousie was captured in the 
children’s department of Blockley Hospital, 
where he had picked up the crumbs that had | 
fallen from the mouth of a child patient.) 
The diagnosis now seemed natural and di- 
rect. Soon, in .all probability, it would| 
have entered the mouth, even if it had not} 
already. A minute portion of one of these white 
spots was subjected by skilled hands to a) 
lens of very high power, and lo! there were | 
the morbid parasites, tiny sporular bodies, 
some single, some double, and others “in 
chains of a dozen or more.” The fungus| 
was prononnced to be an oidium, like that} 
found in the disease known as thrush. A| 


ancing the lay use of opium, chloroform, 
chloral, chlorodyne, and the rest of the sleep 
producers. The public should be told that 
they are playing with poisons. If they 
escape a so-called “‘ accident’’ which ends in 
sudden death,they are scarcely to be congratu- 
lated, since, if the body does not die, the brain 
is disordered and disorganized, the mind 
enfeebled, and the moral character depraved, 
or evils hardly less deplorable than death are 
entailed. 

The consideration may be agonizing, but it 
is urgent. The sleep produced by these nar- 
cotics or so-called sedatives—let them act as 
they may, “on the nervous system directly,” 
or “‘ through the blood ”—is poisoned. Their 
use gives the persons employing them an 
attack of cerebral congestion, aa differing 
in amount, not in kind, from the condition 
which naturally issues in death. There is 
grave reason to fear that the real nature of 
the operation by which these deleterious 
drugs, one and all, bring about the uncon- 
sciousness that burlesques natural sleep, is 
lost sight of, or wholly misunderstood, by 
those who have free recourse to poisons on 
the most frivolous pretences, or with none 
save the exigency of a morbid habit. Great 
oe rests on medical practitioners, 
and nothing can atone for the neglect of ob- 
vious duty. The voice of warning must be 
raised instantly and urgently, ifa crying abuse 
is to be arrested, and final loss of confidence 
in drugs aveided.— The Lancet. 


—_—__-- «me 


Tae Preasopy Museum at YALE.— 
George Peabody’s gift to Yale College has at 
last come to bear fruit. In October, 1866, he 
gave to the trustees $150,000 “to found and 
maintain a museum of natural history, es- 
pecially in the departments of zoology, geo- 
logy and mineralogy, in connection with Yale 
College.” Two-thirds of this was to be for 
the building, $30,000 for a fund for care of 


drawing of it would be simply like a number | the building and increase of the collections, 
of elongated beads strung together. But) and the remainder to be placed at interest to 
how diminutive these beads or cells were!) accumulate for the completion of the build- 
A single one was ,;, of a line in length, that| ing, at specified times, after the erection of 
is, it would take 7,800 of them in line to} the first wing. This wing, begun in 1874, it- 
make an inch.—Prof. Samuel Lockwood, in | self a magnificent structure,was opened to the 
Harper’s Magazine. public a fow days ago. Fora long time the 
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scientific material at Yale has accumulated 
far beyond the means of the college to find 
cabinet room, and it has been stored away, 
unseen by the visitor's eye, waiting for the 
opportunity which has now come to it. The 
building is well adapted for scientific uses in 
its provisions for convenience, safety and use 
of the immense collections in the different 
departments. The best specimens of the old 
cabinahs have been rearranged upon the new 
shelves, but in some of the rooms at least 
half of the objects have not been on exhibi- 
tion before. The Black Hills acquisitions of 
course find a place now befitting their scien- 
tific worth, and the Connecticut Valley foot- 
prints will soon be in place for public inspec- 
tion. 
mound-builders’ and Indian relics, which 
will be valuable in antiquarian studies. Al- 
together, Mr. Peabody’s gift will praww a 


great advantage to the college, and the young | 
men there will have a peculiarly favorable | 
opportunity for study in the wide field of 


natural science.— Boston Advertiser. 


oe 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Power of Electric Light.—Late experi- 
ments at Si. Petersburg show that the elec. 
tric light may be increased by covering the 


carbon with a thin sheet of copper and turn-’ 
ing the cup towards the object to be illumi-| 


nated. Witha galvanized carbon one-twenty- 
fifth of an inch in diameter, the Alteneck ma- | 
chine gives a maximum illumination equal to | 


20,275 candles. The light was sufficient to 
make objects visible at a distance of 3,080 
yards.— Nature. 

Siberian Mammoth.—A carcass of this 


extinct animal was lately discovered in the 


gold-bearing sands of the river Kundare at 
the depth of a rod below the surface. 
flesh was very soft and of a bright red color 
when first found, but it soon hardened, be- 
coming like a white clay. 
largely impregnated with lime.— [bid. 

Amplitude of Sound Waves.—Lord Ray- 
leigh has communicated to the Royal Soci- 
ety of London the results of some ingeni- 
ous experiments upon sound waves. He is 
inclined to think that sounds may be audi- 
ble, on a still night, which have a wave am- 
plitude of one two hundred and fifty mil- 
lionth of an inch.— Ibid. 

The Cave-Dwellers. — Dr. Mitchell of 
Edinburgh, places the cave-man in the 
bone rather than in the stone age. 
His weapons were made of bone or horn, 
and highly finished, while bis stone im- 
plements were extremely rude. The art- 
faculty and the cranial developments of the 
cave-people show that they possessed a high 
capacity for culture. Numerous limestone 


There is also a large collection of| 


The} 


It seems to be) 
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caves on the banks of the Dnieper seem to 
have been favorite haunts of men, even dur- 
ing the first centuries of our era. They con- 
tain a remarkable mixture of articles used in 
Pagan and in Cbristian worship, establishing 
a link between Christian and Indian religious 
symbols. Some facts seem to: indicate the 
existence of lake dwellings in the neighbor- 
hood.— Ibid. 

A Finland Volcano—Vast masses of 
smoke are reported as issuing from a moun- 
tain near the river Tana, and the snow in 
the neighborhood has been melted. The 
gradual elevation of the Bothnian shores 
bas often been attributed to volcanic forces, 
and it is possible that they are finally seek- 
ing a vent. No positive evidences of vol- 
canic activity have hitherto been found in 
that region.—Jbid. 

Sympathetic Sensations.—In a letter to 
Nature, Henry Muirhead says: “ While 
lying awake a few mornings ago, with my 
eyelids closed, I was startled by a railway 
|whistle. At the same instant I perceived a 
‘blaze of light on a dark ground seemingly a 
few yards off. I made inquiry of my wife, 
_who is of a much more nervous tempera- 
ment than I, if she had ever observed such 
'a coincidence, and was informed that in her 
case it is not a very unfrequent occurrence.” 
Tn palpitation of the heart, flashes of light 
are often seen at each pulse-beat, when the 
eyes are closed. 

Objections to the Algerian Sea.— M. Nau- 
din fears that if the Algerian chotts are 
filled with water, they will form an immense 
breeding place of pestilence, worse than the 
| Tuscan and Pontine marshes. The greatest 
depth in the centre of the basin would not 
exceed 80 feet, and over most of the surface 
the water would be very shallow. ll the 
conditions would favor an immense multi- 
plication of organic life, decay and miasma. 
— Comptes Rendus. 

Scientific Farming. — An experienced 
‘farmer thinks it poor economy to give straw 
in exchange for manure. He sells his straw, 
‘buys manure in Philadelphia, and hauls it 
;fourteen miles, finding it a paying invest- 
‘ment. He manures the soil heavily for In- 
|dian corn, plants it three feet ten inches 
|each way, puts five or six grains in a hill 
|and saves only three stalks, putting a com- 
|post of hen manure and ashes in the hills. 

He works it four times each way, and claims 
to raise one hundred bushels to the acre. 
Continual. blooming Callas.—‘‘ 1 use a 
four gallon jar, and give an eastern expo- 
sure. Inthe summer I keep it wet enough so 
the water may stand on the top, and at all 
times very wet. Once a year I[ take the 
plant, shake the earth from the roots, and 
fill the jar with earth taken from under old 
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sod. As soon as a blossom begins to with- 
er I cut it down, never allowing a flower to 
die on the plant. . In sixteen months I have 
had eighteen blossoms on the same plant, 
and at the present time it has two very large 
full blossoms.—Bur. Free Press. 

Chemical Changes in Works of Art.—In 
the Naples Museum there are six bronze 
goats, on lead standards, which were de- 
signed for weights. The lead is all converted 
into carbonate, most of it being white and 
amorphous. On the one-pound weight, 
however, a portion has become translucent 
and partly crystalline, and on the ten-pound 
there are definite crystals with a brilliant 
lustre. Their formation, within a period 
approximately known, is specially note- 
worthy.— Comptes Rendes. 

A New Anezsthetic_— Ch. Morel reports 
successful experiments with carbon tetra- 
chloride, which he regards as safer and in 
every way more desirable than any other 
known anesthetic. While its action is per- 
fectly regular, it is more energetic than that 
of chlorofrm.— Ibid. 

Hardened Oak.—The bog-oak, which is 
much used for ornaments in the British Is 
lands, is imitated in many artificial struct- 
ures under long submersion in water. Re- 
mains of bridge-piles in Rouen, which were 
driven in 1150, and of a dyke which was 


built by Vauban in 1681, resemble ebony 


in texture and color. The change bas been 
attributed to peroxide of iron.— Ann. des 
Ponts et Ch. 

Levelling around Corners.—The streets 
of Padua are very crooked and narrow, 
causing much inconvenience in the use of or. 
dinary levelling instruments. Engineer 
Aita therefore uses two glass tubes, par- 
tially filled with water, and connected by a 
long caoutchouc pipe. They are clamped to 
graduated staffs, with pointers to mark the 
height of the water in each tube. The ob 
server at each end enters the level in his 
note-book, and the difference of entries 
shows the difference of heights.—Jl Poli- 
tecnico. 

Discovery of Oxygen in the Sun.—Atthe 
last meeting of the American Philosophical 
Society, Prof. Henry Draper announced his 
discovery of Oxygen in the Sun. It dis- 
plays itself by bright lines or bands in the 
solar spectrum, aud does not give dark ab- 
sorption lines like the metals. He also an- 
nounced the probable discovery of Nitrogen, 
but more observations are needed before 
positive certainty can be obtained. Dr. 
‘Barker stated that he regarded Dr. Draper’s 
discoveries as the most brilliant addition 
that had been made to our knowledge of the 
solar physics since the first observations of 
Kirchoff. 


, 
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GLEANINGS. 


“Every pay tends more and more to 
confirm me in the opinion that the temper- 
ance cause lies at the foundation of all social 
and political reform,” said the calm, wise 
statesman, Richard Cobden. 


Gop ever sees not only our outward ac- 
tions, but the inmost thought of our hearts. 
And not only so, but He is constantly watch- 
ing us with more than a father’s solicitude ; 
not to blame, and rebuke, and  over- 
come, and condemn, but to prompt, and 
help, and encourage us in every right 
feeling, and in every struggling effort 
to please Him. What an incentive to dili- 
gence! What a motive to live so us to hon- 
or Him ! — Vincent. 


Tue fear of God is one thing; and god- 
ly fear, quite another. The one is the dis- 
may of terror—the other, the filial reverence 
of love. The one trembles for the safety of 
self; the other is solicitous for the honor of 
Jehovah. The one cries out, “I am afraid 
of God; wlftther can I flee from His 
sight?” The other says, in those grand, 
sweet words of St. Augustine, “I am afraid 
of God, therefore will I ran to His arms.— 
A, J. Gordon. 


HYMN. 

Matt. iii. 10. 
Blest are the humble souls that see 
Their emptiness and poverty ; 
Treasures of grace to them are given, 
And crowns of joy laid up in heaven. 


Blest are the men of broken heart 

Who mourn for sin with inward smart; 
The blood of Christ divinely flows, 

A healing balm for all their woes. 


Blest are the meek, who stand afar 
From rage and passion, noise and war ; 
God will secure their happy state, 

And plead their cause against the great. 


Blest are the souls that thirst for grace, 
Hunger and long for righteousness ; 
They shall be well supplied and fed 
With living streams and living bread. 


Blest are the men whose hearts do move 
And melt with sympathy and love ; 
From Christ the Lord they shall obtain 
Like sympathy and love again. 


Blest are the pure, whose hearts are clean 
From the defiling power of sin ; 

With endless pleasure they shall see 

A God of spotless purity. 


Blest are the men of peaceful life, 

Who quench the coals of growing strife ; 
They shall be called the heirs of bliss, 
The sons of God, the God of peace. 


Blest are the sufferers, who partake 
Of pain and shame for Jesus’ sake ; 
Their souls shall triumph in the Lord, 
Glory and joy are their reward. 


Isaac WATTS, 1709. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLiGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 7th inst. ee 

THe Eastern WAR.—A sanguinary engagement 
took place near Plevna, south from Nikopolis, on the 
30th and 31st ult.,in which the Russians, who were 
the attacking party, appear to have been completely 
defeated, with heavy loss. The Turks occupied posi- 
tions naturally strong, and well fortified, and although 
driven from some of these for a time, regained them 
all. This defeat, it is thought, must severely check 
the progress of the Russians, if it does not even en- 
danger some of the positions already gained, and com. 
pel the force south of the Balkans to retire again tothe 
passes of those mountains. Reinforcements are press- 
ing forward to their aid, and the Russian Minister of 
War has ordered the army corps not yet mobilized to 
furnish a division each for the fighting army, to be sent 
at once to the Danube. A battle near Rasgrad is also 
rumored, but does not appear certain; and the Turks 
report that the Russians have been defeated at Eski 
Saghra, south of the Balkans. In the Dobrudscha, 
Russian movements are suspended at present. 

In Asia, the Russian centre, having been reinforced, 
has resumed the offensive. There has been continuous 
fighting on the advanced line before Kars. 

As usual in all wars, complaints are made of great 
outrages on both sides. The Sultan has sent a mes- 
sage to the British Minister, Layard, at Constantinople, 
entreating that the Queen will use her influence with 
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months longer, but famine is not thought imminent 
elsewhere than in Madras. An appeal to the British 
public, from a public meeting at Madras, says that a 
population of 20,000,000 is affected, and numbers de- 
pend absolutely on charity. In the Madras Presidency 
alone, 1,750,000 persons daily receive assistance. The 
mortality is increasing. The pressure must continue 
till the crops are gathered in First month. 


Ecyrt.—A convention between England and Egypt 
for the suppression of the slave trade has been signed. 

The Khedive’s Nubian railroad is making progress, 
and the first section, from the Nile 12 miles from the 
second cataract, to Sigvaya; has been opened. The 
second section ends at Dongola, and on this 6000 peas- 
ants are at work. 


DoMEsTICcC.—The schooner Florence, under Capt: 
Tyson, one of the Polaris crew, sailed on the 2nd inst, 
from New London, Conn., for the Polar seas. The 
purpose is to establish a depot of supplies on North- 
umberland Island, for the use of an Arctic exploring 
expedition which is to sail in 1878, under command of 
Capt. H. W. Howgate. Capt. Tyson is also to engage 
Esquimaux, and to secure dogs, sledges, clothing, &c., 
for the expedition,joining the latter with his stores next 
summer, at Disco, Greenland. Thence it is intended 
to move northward, establishing at suitable distances 
sub-bases of supplies upon which to fall back if neces- 
sary, and prosecuting not only the utmost progress to- 
ward the North Pole, but various scientific researches. 
The vessel to be used will be larger than “he Polaris, 





the Czar to stop the shocking cruelties committed by | and equipped both with steam and sails. Capt: How- 
the Russian troops, on men, women and children, It | gate is an officer of the U. S. army, detailed to the Sig- 


is alleged, also, that they arm the Bulgarians, and per- | nal Service Corps, and is believed to be well qualified 
mit them to avenge the injuries they have themselves 


suffered at the hands of the Turks. Minister Layard, 


fn transmitting some consular reports of outrages and | 


massacres by the Bulgarians, says that there is truth in 
them, though they may be exaggerated. Col. Welles- 
ley, a British attache, on the other hand, has addressed 
a report to the British government categorically deny- 
ing the cruelties attributed to the Russians. The Turk- 


ish irregulars, or Bashi Bazouks, are notorious for their | 


outrages. 

Austria, it is said, has informed Roumania, that the 
action of the latter in sending troops across the 
Danube relieves the guaranteeing powers of all res- 


ponsibility, and she must take the consequences of her | 
own acts. This communication has depressed the | 
Roumanians, and their Minister of War has gone to | 


Vienna to consult the government. 
A decree of the Prince of Servia is published, di- 


recting the Minister of War to call out 3000 militia to | 


act as frontier guards, and en:powering him to pur. 
chase the necessary supply of war material.- 
GREECE.—The Greek Minister at Constantinople 
has declared that Greece intends to observe the stipu- 
lations of existing treaties; but the Greek armaments 
cause much concern to the diplomatic body. The 


King has presented to the Ministry a memorandum on | 


the military position of the country, giving his opinion 
that both land and sea forces should be made ready, 


and measures taken to defend the frontier of Epirus | 


and Thessaly,which provinces are infested by brigands, 

AusTRIA.—Some anxiety has been shown respecting 
the action of the Austrian government, which was un- 
derstood to be considering the question of mobilizing 
additional troops,with a view, as was supposed, of being 
prepared to intervene, if thought best. It is now re- 
ported that financial arrangements have been made for 
the speedy mobilization of 90,000 men. 


INpD1IA.—The latest official reports from the famine- 


stricken region state that Nepal, Burmah, and Assam, | asking that the Post Office Department be authorized to 


provide for greater speed in transmission and prompt- 
ness in delivery of mails, and more frequent communi- 
cation with outlying posts. 


have had a sufficient rainfall, and are now considered 
safe. In other districts the rain is generally insufficient. 
Very severe distress will probably continue for some 


for the command of such an enterprise. 

Dispatches have been received at the State Depart- 
| ment from the U. S. Consul at the Samoan or Naviga- 
| tors’ Islands, in the Pacific Ocean, about lat. 14° S., 
jlong. 173° W. from London, announcing that the 
Samoan government has formally applied both to the 
| President of the United States and the Queen of Great 
| Britain, for protection and assistance to enable them to 


|maintain their peace and independence. Later ac- 
| counts, in a New Zealand paper, report that the Ameri- 
can flag was hoisted at the King’s house on the 27th of 
Fifth month, but no official intelligence of such action 
| has beer: received. 

The statement of the public debt for 1st inst. showed 
| a reduction during last month of $818,904.84. 

At the request of Gen. Crook, permission has been 
given for a delegation of Sioux Indians to visit Wash- 
| ington, for the purpose of conferring with the Interior 
| Department respecting thei relations with the Govern- 
ment. The delegates, 15 or 20 in number, will be se- 
lected by General Crook, and are expected to arrive 
| early next month, in charge either of an Indian Agent 
| or army officer. 

Since last week’s report, matters have been compara- 
tively quiet on most of the railroads affected by the 
late strikes, and they are generaily in operation. In 
{the Lackawanna coal region of Pennsylvania, many of 

the miners have struck, and at Scranton and Wilkes- 
| barre especially, riotous proceedings have occurred. 
Both State and Federal troops were sent to that dis- 
trict, and on the 7th the reports indicated that violence 
was mainly suppressed, though there was no general 
return to work. Some of the mines in the Lehigh re- 
| gion,which had been suspended, have resumed opera. 

tions. 

The Southern Postal Convention adopted a memo- 
rial to Congress, representing that their postal service 
| is less complete and efficient than in other sections, and 











